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verses'; 'the conyentional lover is lachrymose' — these are a few 
of the seventeen headings under which the parallels are grouped. It 
is a sufficient criticism of the work to say that in the entire article 
Petrarch receives only half a dozen cursory references, that we 
nowhere find a single line of quotation from him or from any other 
continental author, and that the writer seems all but wholly 
oblivious to the enormous influence exerted by Petrarch on amatory 
verse both in the Elizabethan and Chaucerian periods. The essay 
is a striking example of the futility of any attempt to treat English 
literature as though it were an isolated and independent growth. 

E. K. E. 



Methodism in the Light of the English Literature of the Last 
Century. By Dr. J. Albert Swallow. {Munohener Beitrdge 
zur Romanischen und Englischen Philohgie IX.) Erlangen 
and Leipzig, 1895. Pp. 160. 

No complete bibliography of the Methodist movement in England 
has ever been made. To make it would be a serious task. Eichard 
Green's recent list, Anti- Methodist Publications issued during the 
Eighteenth Century, London, 1902, though restricted to works 
hostile to Methodism, contains over six hundred titles. Dr. Swallow, 
in the pamphet before us, does not attempt a bibliography of the 
movement ; nor does he consider the larger, more indirect results of 
the Methodist revival upon the literature of England. His purpose 
is rather to bring together a list of such explicit references to 
Methodism as may serve to show how far the movement gained any 
definite recognition, friendly or hostile, in the polite literature of the 
century. 

It must be said that his search has not been very extended. He 
seems to have examined the drama of the century pretty carefully, 
the works of four or five poets and as many novelists, the files of 
the Oentleman' s Magazine, the Monthly Review, and the London 
Magazine, Boswell's Johnson, and the Letters of Horace Walpole 
and Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 

It may seem surprising that a search, even so narrowly restricted, 
should yield so little. Sam Foote's scandalous play, The Minor, 
and its more indecent supplement, The Methodist, a passing refer- 
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ence in Fielding's Joseph Andrews and Amelia, and the familiar 
story of Clinker's conversion from Smollett's Humphrey Clinker — 
these are nearly all the references Dr. Swallow can find to Method- 
ism in the drama and fiction of the centry. In the poetry, if we 
except Cowper and Crabbe, he can cite only a few rather unimpor- 
tant passages from third- or fourth-rate men, like Chatterton, Byrom, 
and Lovibond. Moreover, many of the works or passages cited have 
little value as indicating any literary recognition of Methodism. Sam 
Foote was ready to ridicule anybody or anything that was in the 
eye of the public ; and his satire upon Whitefield has no more sig- 
nificance than his threatened impersonation of Samuel Johnson. 
The references in Horace Walpole's Letters are explained by his 
relation to Lady Fanny Shirley, who with Lady Huntington made 
Whitefield for a little time the fashion in London drawing-rooms. 
The numerous publications noticed in the passages cited from the 
Gentleman's Magazine and the Monthly Review are almost without 
exception controversial, and have no permanent place in literature. 
The truth is, the polite literature of the eighteenth century and 
the Methodism of the eighteenth century appealed to quite difier- 
ent classes. The literature was written for the drawmg-room and 
the club ; it reflected the manners and the charm of good society. 
The work of Wesley and Whitefield was mostly done with and for 
that great lower middle class which poets and dramatists and essay- 
ists ignore. It is true, indeed, that the wave of democratic feeling 
then slowly rising all over Europe began to show itself in English 
literature about the middle of the century. Richardson's first 
novel is the story of virtue triumphant in a maid-of-all-work. The 
' swain ' is a frequent figure in English verse — always honest and 
amiable. Admiration for humble worth becomes a sentimental fad. 
But this Rousseauish temper did not imply any real knowledge of 
the life it idealized. It was not until the appearance of Bums that 
we have any genuine utterance from the heart of the people. More- 
over, it is not the poor folk of the town who are celebrated in mid- 
eighteenth century literature, but those good people in the country 
who could be admired at a distance in a setting of rural landscape. 
But it was precisely in the cities and large towns that the Wesleyau 
movement had its greatest influence, among a class vastly important 
in the future political and industrial development of England, but 
not at all picturesque. Wesley himself had no high estimate of the 
agricultural class, and no patience with the sentimental pictures of 
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rural felicity. He writes in the Journal : ' In the little journeys I 
have lately taken I have thought much upon the huge encomiums 
■which have for many ages been bestowed upon a country life. How 
have aU the learned world cried out, 

O foitunatos nimium, sua si bona ndrint, 
Agricolas I 

But after all, what a flat contradiction is this to universal ex- 
perience. Our eyes and ears may convince us there is not a less 
happy body of men in all England than the country farmers. In 
general their life is supremely dull ; and it is usually unhappy too. ' 
It is not strange, then, that the Methodist movement, wide-spread 
and profound as it was, should have left so few traces in contem- 
porary literary literature of the first order. If we are to find proof 
of the influence of Methodism upon the reading public, we must 
look to a class of books which hardly attained the rank of litera- 
ture, and which Dr. Swallow does not mention at all. The most 
popular book in England about the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was not the poetry of Pope or Gray or the novels of Richardson 
and Fielding ; it was the Meditations Among the Tombs of George 
Hervey, a college friend of Wesley and one of the original mem- 
bers of the Holy Club. Though now forgotten, this book had an 
enormous sale for near half a century, going through seventeen 
editions in seventeen years. The Theron and Aspasio of the same 
author, an exposition and defense of evangelical doctrines, was 
hardly less popular. The sale of "Wesley's works in his later 
life was sufficient to bring him an income of nearly a thousand 
pounds a year — ^which he gave away in charity : and his Arminian 
Magazine, though it is not possible to ascertain its exact circulation, 
probably published quite as many copies as such more dignified 
critical journals as the Gentleman's Magazine and Monthly Review. 
This is not the kind of literature that becomes classic ; yet it is 
fairly questionable whether the book that exerts the widest influence 
to-day is not generally the book that is to be forgotten to-morrow. 
Certainly a careful study of the Methodist movement as reflected in 
this more popular and ephemeral writing of the eighteenth century 
would be very interesting ; but the scope of Dr. Swallow's thesis 
does not permit that. 

C. T. Winchester. 

Wbslktan TJhivbrsity. 



